Then there’s this: Ebenezer Babson and the 1692 Gloucester, Massachusetts Mystery

In the summer of 1692, amidst the turmoil of the Salem Witch Trials, another lesser known tableau was being played out in Gloucester, Massachusetts.
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The Massachusetts of 1692 was rife with fear, turmoil, and what Frances Hill, in The Salem Witch Trials Reader, called "invasion paranoia". Witches, and devils were being "encountered" everywhere, and there was a daily fear of invasion by the French, or attack by local Native American tribes. All of this emotion finally culminated, in 1692, with the Salem Witch Trials, and Essex County in particular felt its effects.

Just north of Salem, in the summer of 1692, a lesser known and hitherto unsolved incident was unfolding. Gloucester, Massachusetts was being held siege by unknown, purportedly dark forces; dark forces with weapons that tormented a local garrison and its citizens for two weeks. It had such an impact on the local psyche, that Cotton Mather, that great "expert" of witches and witchcraft, wrote about the incident in his famous Magna Christi Americana. Were dark forces at work, or was the whole thing a product of the paranoia of the times? Theories abound, but to this day, the entire episode remains a mystery.

Ebenezer Babson

The mystery began with Ebenezer Babson, a farmer from Gloucester, Massachusetts. Ebenezer started hearing what sounded like someone or something running outside his home at night. Strangely, when he went to investigate, nothing was found. This went on for many nights, and naturally, he began to fear an attack.

Returning home one night, Ebenezer saw two men leaving his house, but when questioned, his wife and children had not seen anyone in or around the house. He quickly left and decided to follow them, but soon encountered difficulty: the mysterious men did not leave any tracks.

He attempted to pursue them through a cornfield, only to discover that they did not leave a single trace. Not wanting to lose them, he plodded through the field until he reached the other side. Once there, he heard a male voice say, "The man of the house is now come else we might have taken the house." Suddenly, he spotted two male figures, which suddenly and mysteriously disappeared. Taking no chances, afraid for his family's safety, he went with his wife and children to a local garrison to wait for the "impending" attack.

At the Garrison

When Babson and his family arrived at the garrison, he had no idea that matters were about to take a turn for the worse. No sooner had the gates closed behind them, than the sounds of running footsteps were heard outside. Ebenezer Babson opened the gates, ran outside, and saw the same two figures he had seen near the cornfield. Everyone within the garrison began to anticipate an attack, and the identity of these mysterious figures was cause for much anxious speculation. Pirates, Indians, and the French were all suspected in turn, but to no avail.

Two nights later, the harassment at the garrison took on a darker, more sinister tone. Again, Ebenezer Babson spotted the two figures, but this time they were armed. Later that evening, Babson and another man named John Brown saw three armed figures and attempted to shoot them. The attempt was unsuccessful however, as they could not aim properly due to the quick movements of the figures.

On July 14, 1692, six figures were seen by the men of the garrison. At first, the men did not want to leave the security of the fort, but later went in pursuit of the mysterious attackers. Soon, one of them was close enough for Babson to shoot, but his gun mysteriously misfired. What happened next was written in a letter to Cotton Mather by the Rev. John Emerson, a "rather excitable minister". He wrote, "Babson saw three men walk softly out of the swamp. Being within two or three rods of them he shot, and as soon as his gun went off they all fell down. Babson, then running to his supposed prey, cried out unto his companion....."he had killed three!" But coming about unto them they all rose up."

One of the figures, fired at Babson with a "silver gun" and missed. The bullet, when pulled from a tree near Babson's head, was found to be a thin, pointed bullet, the likes of which they had never seen before. As soon as Babson and the other men were safely back at the garrison, the same running sounds were heard outside. This was enough for Rev. Emerson to state, "The Devil and his Agents were the cause of all the Molestations. The Ambushments of the Good People of Glocester were caused by Daemons in the Shape of Armed Indians and Frenchmen."

Reinforcements soon came in the form of one Captain Appleton and sixty armed men, but as soon as they entered the garrison, the activity outside increased. The attackers were now coming in daylight, and there were many more of them. What sounded like a whole army began throwing stones at the fort, and it soon seemed like nothing could stop these attacks. Strangely, when the colonists could take no more, and they resigned themselves to their fate, the attacks stopped as abruptly as they had started. The mysterious attackers simply disappeared and never came back.

Who Were These Mysterious Attackers?

What really happened during that summer of 1692 remains a mystery. Rev. John Emerson called the episode, "a Prodigious piece of the Strange Descent from the Invisible World", and suspected "the Devil and his Agents". Then again, Rev. Emerson was known to be a bit excitable and lived in constant fear of attack from the French. Could this "invasion neurosis" combined with a friendship with Cotton Mather have caused Emerson to blame darker forces? Could it have been, as some feel, a visitation by people from the future, or even UFOs? The mystery may never be solved, but, as Charles de Lint said, "Without mysteries, life would be very dull indeed. What would be left to strive for if everything were known."
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